SPEECH 


MB.  HALE,  OF 

Mr.  Cass’  resolution ,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  suspending 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  AUSTRIA. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  7,  1850. 


Mr.  Cass  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting  the  words 
“  Russia  and”  before  the  word  “Austria,”  so  that  the  resolution  if 
amended  as  proposed  would  read — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  Austria. 

Mr.  HALE  said— 

When  I  had  the  honor  on  Friday  last  to  move  to  postpone  this  sub¬ 
ject,  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  to  trouble  the  Senate 
with  more  than  a  very  few  words ;  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  adhere  to 
that  resolution.  Rut  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  occasion,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  occasion  was  so  ably  treated,  was  one  that  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  the  expression  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  some  views  which  I  entertain  upon  that  subject. 
I  may  say  in  the  outset  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan,  that 
I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  his  resolution.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  heard  a  speech  delivered  in  the  American  Senate 
to  which  I  listened  with  such  unalloyed  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  I 
did  to  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  think,  sir, 
that  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  another  honorable  Senator  on  another 
occasion,  “  I  was  more  than  satisfied — I  was  gratified.”  And,  sir,  as  in 
the  hurry  of  that  debate  some  of  the  sentiments  which  were  so  elo¬ 
quently  expressed — sentiments  which  do  honor  to  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate — sentiments  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — may  have 
escaped  the  recollection  of  Senators,  permit  me,  at  the  expense  of  be¬ 
ing  a  little  tedious,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator,  and 
of  all  the  Senate  in  detail,  to  a  few  of  those  emphatic  expressions  of 
opinion  which  demand  my  most  earnest  approval,  and  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  my  deepest  sympathies. 

The  honorable  Senator  says,  “  I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.” 
1  hope,  sir,  that  I  do  not  misunderstand  him — I  hope  that  the  country 
will  not  misunderstand  him.  He  says,  “  I  do  not  mean  that  in  all  of 
the  revolutionary  struggles  which  political  contests  bring  on,  it  would 
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be  expedient  for  other  governments  to  Express  their  feelings  of  interest 
or  sympathy.  I  think  they  should  not ;  for  there  are  obvious  consid¬ 
erations  which  forbid  such  action,  and  the  value  of  that  kind  of  moral 
interposition  would  be  diminished  by  its  too  frequent  recurrence.  It 
should  be  reserved  for  great  events — events  marked  by  great  crimes 
and  oppressions  on  the  one  side,  and  great  exertions  and  misfortunes 
on  the  other,  and  under  circumstances  which  carry  with  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  world,  like  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Hungary.  We  can  offer  public  congratulations  as  we  have 
done  to  people  crowned  by  success  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  We 
can  offer  our  recognition  of  their  independence  to  others,  as  we  have 
done,  while  yet  the  struggle  is  pending.  Have  we  sympathy  alone 
for  the  fortunate  ?  or  is  a  cause  less  sacred  or  less  dear  because  it  is 
prostrated  in  the  dust  by  the  foot  of  power  ?”  No,  sir,  no  !  Thank 
God,  humanity  is  not  so  constituted.  To  every  liberal  and  philan¬ 
thropic  heart,  and  to  any  and  every  humane  and  generous  mind,  the 
cause  is  all  the  more  dear  and  the  more  cherished  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  foot  of  power  treads  its  victims  in  the  dust.  Yea,  sir,  my 
sympathies  will  go  thus  far — down  to  where  the  victim  lies  beneath 
the  foot  of  power,  let  it  be  whose  foot  it  may,  and  where  he  is  bound, 
writhing  in  agony — there,  to  that  depth,  will  my  sympathies  go  ;  and 
I  thank  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  emphatic  question  which  he 
puts  forth  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country.  And,  sir,  most  cordially  do 
I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  in  another  sentiment.  He  says, 
“  I  freely  confess  that  I  shall  hail  the  day  with  pleasure  when  this 
Government,  reflecting  the  true  sentiments  of  the  people,  shall  express 
its  sympathy  for  struggling  millions,  seeking,  in  circumstances  of  peril 
and  oppression,  that  liberty  which  was  given  to  them  by  God,  but  has 
been  wrested  from  them  by  man.”  Ay,  sir,  God-given  liberty  is  that 
with  which  the  honorable  Senator  sympathizes.  But  mark  the  addi¬ 
tional  words !  “  but  which  has  been  wrested  from  them  by  man.”  Ay,  sir, 
let  me  tell  the  honorable  Senator  that  there  have  been,  years  gone  by, 
aching  and  throbbing  hearts,  which  have  been  waiting,  and  watching, 
and  agonizing  for  just  such  a  day  as  ti;at  when  the  Government  shall 
reflect  the  true  sentiment  of  the  people — shall  express  its  sympathies 
for  the  millions  who  are  under  the  heel  of  power — in  peril  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  seeking  for  that  liberty  given  them  by  God,  but  which  has  been 
“  wrested  from  them  by  man  !” 

And,  sir,  I  again  agree  most  cordially  with  that  Senator  when  he 
says  that  he  “  does  not  see  any  danger  to  the  true  independence  of 
nations  by  such  a  course,”  and  that  he  “  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  free  interchange  of  public  views  in  this  solemn  manner  would  not 
go  far  towards  checking  the  progress  of  oppression  and  the  tendency 
to  war.”  Here,  then,  we  have  his  sanction,  telling  us  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  these  liberal  opinions  will  do  much  towards  checking  the 
progress  of  oppression.  1  thank  the  honorable  Senator  for  that  ad¬ 
mission.  It  is  true,  and  always  has  been  true.  He  says  that  “  the 
very  discussion  in  high  places  and  free  places” — adding,  “  and  here  is 
one  of  them” — “  even  when  discussion  is  followed  by  no  act,  is  itself  a 
great  element  of  retributive  justice  to  punish  it  when  an  atrocious 
deed  is  done,  and  a  great  element  of  moral  power  to  restrain  it  when 
such  a  deed  is  contemplated.”  But,  sir,  I  agree  with  tfie  honorable 
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Senator  again  when  he  says,  in  the  language  of  another  honorable 
Senator,  “  I  have,  no  commiseration  for  princes ;  my  sympathies  are 
reserved  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Self-government  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  government  of  man.”  “It  ought  to  animate  us  to  desire  the 
redemption  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  unborn  millions  from  the  bru¬ 
talizing  effects  of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  and  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  beasts.”  I  thank  both 
these  honorable  Senators  for  that.  I  could  not  have  said  it,  sir.  It 
would  have  been  fanaticism  in  my  mouth.  It  is  a  different  matter 
now.  And  again,  speaking  of  those  discussions  which  have  taken 
place,  the  honorable  Senator  says  :  “  Thdf e  is  no  American,  true  to 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  who  does  not  sincerely  desire  the  renovation 
of  the  latter,  and  the  restoration  of  the  oppressed  masses  to  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  man.” 

Now,  sir,  this  is  out-spoken.  There  are  no  political  rights  here,  sir, 
spoken  of.  There  are  no  national  rights  here  spoken  of ;  no  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  honorable  Senator  takes  a  higher 
and  a  holier  view,  and  looks  to  the  rights  which  man  derives  from  his 
Creator,  and  speaks  of  those  rights  as  “bestowed  on  him  by  God,  but 
wrested  from  him  by  man.”  Now,  sir,  in  all  these  sentiments  I  most 
cordially  concur  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  under  no  circumstances,  and  in 
no  emergency,  will  that  honorable  Senator,  (for  whom  I  entertain  the 
profoundest  respect  and  the  kindest  regard) — under  no  circumstances, 
and  in  no  emergency,  I  hope,  will  he  ever  permit  himself  to  go  upon 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  of  that  line  which  these  sentiments  indicate. 
And  oh  !  sir,  if  he  will  stand  by  these  sentiments,  irrespective  of  all 
circumstances  and  all  extraneous  considerations — if  he  will  to-day 
throw  himself  into  the  scale,  and  pledge  his  fortunes  and  his  truth  to 
the  sustentation  of  these  sentiments — he  will  secure  to  himself  a  repu¬ 
tation  with  those  unborn  millions,  compared  with  which  even  his  own 
reputation,  already  achieved,  high  as  it  now  is,  shall  pale  into  ob¬ 
scurity  and  mist. 

Well,  sir,  thus  agreeing  with  the  honorable  Senator  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  lays  down,  and  feeling  highly  gratified  at  the  manner 
in  which  those  principles  have  been  advocated,  let  me  ask  what  it  is 
which  the  honorable  Senator  proposes  to  do  ?  Whjr,  he  proposes  “  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with 
Austria.”  I  confess  that  I  wish  some  other  word  had  been  used.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  for  this  great  moral  theme,  this  is  exactly  the 
proper  word.  I  think  I  would  have  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  pro¬ 
priety,  the  necessity,  the  duty ,  the  obligation  of  suspending  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Austria.  This  word  “  expediency”  has  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation.  I  believe  it  is  a  second  cousin  to  another  word  that  has  not 
become  very  popular  with  the  American  public — I  mean  “  availa¬ 
bility.”  W e  are  to  inquire  into  the  expediency ;  in  other  words,  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  profitable — whether  we  shall  make 
or  lose  by  it.  And  the  honorable  Senator  allows  his  discussion  to  be 
tinged  with  the  question  of  expediency.  He  goes  on  to  say  to  us,  in 
relation  to  Austria,  that  we  have  very  little  commerce  with  her,  that 
she  has  only  one  seaport  of  any  importance,  and  that  the  amount  of 
our  commerce  at  that  port  does  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  thus  he  makes  it  quite  clear  to  the  country  that  they  can 
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let  off  a  good  deal  of  indignation,  and  that  it  will  cost  them  but  very 
little.  I  wish  that  some  other  word  than  “  expediency”  had  been  used. 

I  wish  that  the  question  had  been  placed  entirely  on  the  high  grounds 
of  morality,  propriety,  and  duty.  And  possibly,  if  this  amendment, 
which  I  have  proposed,  is  adopted,  I  may  move  again  to  amend  the 
resolution,  by  striking  out  the  word  expediency  and  inserting  moral 
necessity,  or  duty,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  shall  show  that  we 
are  not  calculating  a  little  too  closely,  to  know  how  it  will  affect  our 
interests. 

Now,  sir,  the  honorable  Senator  means,  if  this  resolution  is  passed, 
that  it  shall  carry  a  moral  effect  with  it.  Allow  me  to  ask  what 
will  be  the  moral  effect  of  passing  this  resolution  of  inquiry.  There 
are  the  Hungarian  exiles  suffering  every  deprivation,  perhaps,  in 
Turkey.  Suppose  our  minister  goes  to  them  in  their  misery  and  dis¬ 
tress,  and  tells  them  to  cheer  up,  to  be  of  good  courage ;  that  they 
are  not  without  advocates  and  friends ;  that  something  is  being  done 
for  them ;  that  the  sympathies  of  the  world  are  being  moved  in  their 
behalf ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Senate  of  the  great  American  Republic 
are  inquiring,  this  very  day,  how  much  it  will  cost  to  utter  a  little  in¬ 
dignation  in  their  behalf!  That  is  the  amount  of  the  moral  effect 
of  an  act  placed  upon  such  grounds.  I  hope,  sir,  that  it  will  not  be 
put  forth  in  that  shape,  but  that,  if  the  resolution  is  to  pass,  it  will 
be  put  in  a  different  form. 

Mr.  Foote.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampsliipe 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  a  moment  ?  I  believe,  with  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  honorable  Senator,  that  the  word  “  expedient”  means 
proper. 

Mr.  Hale.  Well,  I  will  not  enter  into  a  dictionary  contest  with 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  because  I  know  he  will  beat  me  at  that. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  profess  to  go  into  the  philological  meaning  of 
the  word.  I  take  the  plain,  schoolmaster  meaning  of  it,  and  I  say 
that,  in  that  every-day  sense  it  has  a  bad  odor. 

Well,  sir,  what  next  do  we  propose  to  do?  We  propose  to  erect 
ourselves  into  a  high  court.  We  have  courts  of  various  names — 
courts  of  law,  courts  of  equity,  courts  martial,  and  courts  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Well,  it  is  proposed  that  we  erect  ourselves  into  a  high 
court  of  indignation  !  We  are  to  arraign  at  our  bar  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  they  are  to  pass  in  trial  before  us,  and  we  are  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them — not  only  the  judgment  of  the  present  day,  bub 
in  the  words  of  the  honorable  Senator,  we  are  to  “  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  posterity.”  That  is  what  we  are  to  do,  sir.  Now,  what 
are  the  offences  for  which  they  are  to  be  arraigned  and  put  upon 
trial  ?  They  are  to  be  tried,  in  the  words  of  the  honorable  Senator’s 
speech,  “  for  atrocious  acts  of  despotism,  and  audacious  contempt  of 
the  rights  of  mankind.”  We  are  to  rebuke  them  by  public  opinion ; 
that  is,  we  are  to  erect  ourselves  into  a  high  court  and  try  the  nations 
of  the  earth  for  “  atrocious  acts  of  despotism,  by  which  human  liber¬ 
ty  and  life  have  been  sacrificed” — for  audacious  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  mankind.  Sir,  that  is  a  most  high  and  solemn  vocation.  It 
needs  not  the  spirit  of  prophesy  to  foretell  that  when  the  historian  of 
another  day  shall  come  to  record  the  history  which  we  are  now  mak¬ 
ing,  he  will  begin  this  chapter  with  something  like  the  following : 
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that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  American  Senate,  the 
highest  legislative  body  of  the  world,  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  most 
magnanimous  people  that  ever  lived  or  ever  will  live,  forgetting  and 
neglecting  the  trifling  local  affairs  which  concerned  their  own  limits, 
standing  erect,  with  their  white  garments  unspotted  by  the  tears  of 
any  victim  of  their  oppression,  their  hands  unstained  by  the  blood  of 
any  aggressive  or  unjust  war,  constituted  themselves  into  a  high  court, 
and  proceeded  to  try  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  “  atrocious  acts  of 
despotism,”  committed  under  such  and  such  circumstances. 

Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  have  the  historian  continue  in  the  same 
style  to  the  end :  that  they  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  to  try,  not 
some  few  second-rate  Powers,  with  but  little  commerce,  and  whom 
it  would  cost  but  little  to  deal  with,  but  that  they  took  the  empire  of 
Russia  first,  and  tried  her.  Why  should  they  not  try  her?  It  was 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  not  Austria,  to  whom  the  victorious  General 
made  the  announcement,  “  Sire,  Hungary  lies  at  your  feet.”  It  was 
Russian  arms  that  overcame  Hungary.  It  was  Russian  power  that 
drove  the  Hungarian  patriots  exiles  from  their  homes,  outcasts  from 
the  sympathies  of  Christendom,  and  seeking  hospitality  in  the  more 
enlightend  and  cultivated  regions  of  Mahometanism.  It  was  Russian 
power  that  demanded  them  of  the  Emperor  of  Turkey,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  has  well  said,  in  another 
place,  “  in  defiance  and  derision  of  national  law.”  It  was  Russia,  sir, 
that  demanded  that  these  exiles  should  be  given  up  to  her. 

Now,  sir,  why  will  we,  when  we  have  such  a  culprit  as  that  to 
deal  with,  standing  accused  of  these  flagrant  offences — why,  sir,  will 
we  let  him  go,  and  try  the  power  of  Austria?  Sir,  it  is  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  this  high  court.  I  will  not  consent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  Austria,  until  we  have  passed  judgment  upon  some  of  these 
larger  criminals.  I  am  not  willing  that  our  action  should  be  like  that 
of  the  small  nets  which  catch  the  small  fishes  but  let  the  great  ones 
go.  I  propose  then,  sir,  to  insert  in  this  resolution  the  name  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  and  when  we  have  got  him  there,  and  have  got  him  arraigned 
before  the  power  of  this  court,  I  do  not  propose  to  hold  him  simply  for 
what  he  has  done  in  Hungary.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  statute  of 
limitations  in  the  way ;  I  suppose  we  may  go  back  as  far  as  we  please  ; 
and  while  we  have  him  before  us,  I  want  to  try  him  for  what  he  has 
done  long  ago  in  sending  those  unfortunate  exiles  to  Siberian  snows, 
and  to  express  our  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  I  want  them  to  know 
that  the  American  Senate  have  sympathies  also  for  them. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  another  count  in  the  indictment  against  Russia, 
which  I  wish  to  be  tried  before  we  proceed  with  Austria.  I  want  to 
try  him  for  his  agency  in  the  triple  partition  of  Poland.  I  trust  that 
is  not  outlawed  yet.  No,  sir,  it  cannot  be  ;  for  it  was  mentioned  in 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan.  When  we  have 
done  this,  we  shall  show  that  we  are  governed  by  no  pussilanimous 
motives  in  expressing  our  indignation  against  a  weaker  power. 

When,  sir — when  we  have  tried  Russia,  let  us  not  stop  there.  I 
think  we  ought  to  arraign  the  “  sea-girt  isle,”  and  try  England  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  tried  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Irish  patriots.  I 
want  the  tidings  of  our  sympathies  to  go  abroad  and  reach  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Irish  patriots  in  their  exile,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
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iles  of  Hungary,  may  know  that  we  are  determined  to  try  the  oppres¬ 
sor,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  victim,  be 
he  who  he  may.  And  while  we  are  trying  England,  I  hope 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  plead  for  the  manner  in  which  Algernon 
Sidney  was  put  to  death.  I  hope  the  statute  of  limitations  will  not 
reach  that ;  but  that  England  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  that 
outrage  upon  man.  Then,  sir,  I  want  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  to  have 
England  answer  for  centuries  of  oppression  and  cruelty  there.  I 
want  to  know  how  it  is  that  that  isle,  fair  and  beautiful  as  the  sun 
shines  upon,  and  by  Nature  one  of  the  most  beautiful  abodes  for  man 
that  has  been  created — how  it  is  that  British  rule  has  turned  it  into 
one  great  field  of  famine  and  of  blood.  If  that  is  not  enough  for  one 
country  to  answer  for,  I  want  to  go  to  India,  and  to  try  England  for 
the  oppressions,  the  cruelties,  and  the  wars  that  she  waged  there. 

While  we  are  sitting  in  this  high  capacity,  sir,  I  trust  that  our  sym¬ 
pathies  will  be  fenced  in  by  no  narrow  and  sectional  views  ;  I  trust 
that  we  shall  proceed  impartially  and  faithfully  to  try  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  to  try  them  according  to  their  deserts.  After  we  have 
got  through  with  Russia  and  with  England,  I  want  the  docket  to  be 
called,  and  France  to  be  placed  at  the  bar.  >  I  want  her  to  hold  up  her 
hand  and  plead  to  the  indictment — to  tell  the  Senate,  the  country, 
and  the  world,  why  it  is>  that  with  high  and  holy  professions  of 
“  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity”  upon  their  lips,  they  have  sent  their 
army  into  the  “  Eternal  City,”  and  stricken  down  the  cause  of  repub¬ 
lican  liberty  there.  That,  sir,  is  nearly  as  recent  as  the  overthrow  of 
the  Hungarian  Government.  But  I  do  not  want  France  to  be  let  off 
there.  I  think  that  it  is  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  man  that 
hears  me,  that  France  has  sent  an  army  into  Spain,  and  with  the  " 
sword  and  bayonet  has  stricken  down  civil  liberty  in  that  country. 
Let  her  answer  for  that ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  I  shall  want  to 
inquire  of  her  about  her  dealings  with  Africa ;  for  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  are  wide  enough  to  take  in 
all  deeds  of  oppression,  without  regard  to  complexion.  I  want  to  go 
to  Algiers,  and  to  inquire  what  France  has  done  there  ;  for  if  public 
rumor  and  the  public  press  are  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  she  has 
perpetrated  cruelties  upon  the  Algerines,  compared  with  which,  what 
Austria  has  done  to  Hungary,  is  but  tender  mercy. 

Then,  sir,  while  the  court  is  in  session,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  being  called  upon — for  by  this  time,  it  must  be  pretty  well  known 
over  the  world  what  we  are  about — I  want  to  try  Spain  ;  for  memo¬ 
ry  retains  the  fact,  that  the  richest  libation  of  patriot  blood  has  stain¬ 
ed  the  scaffold  erected  by  her  despotism,  and  constitutional  liberty 
has  been  buried  beneath  the  iron  tread  of  arbitrary  power  on  her 
soil.  Let  us  proceed,  fairly  and  impartially,  in  all  this  work,  and  let 
us  show  that  we  . are  in  earnest,  and  not  merely  showing  off  our  in¬ 
dignation  where  there  is  no  power  of  resentment,  and  where  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  cost  us  anything.  Let  me  again  use  the  language  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan — for  I  believe  he  made  a  speech, 
the  other  day,  which  will  serve  me  for  a  text  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  all  the  rest  of  my  life — who  says  : 

**  Let  not  the  timid  be  alarmed  :  where  there  is  free  inquiry,  there  is  no  danger.” 
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That  is  the  doctrine,  sir,  which  I  have  been  preaching  all  my  life 
long  ;  but  from  me  it  has  been  called  “fanaticism,”  and  I  am  glad  that 
it  has  at  last  been  baptized  in  the  fountain  of  pure  democracy,  so  that 
henceforth  I  can  repeat  it  without  its  being  called  fanaticism.  Ay, 
sir:  “Let  not  the  timid  be  alarmed:  where  there  is  free  inquiry, 
there  is  no  danger.” 

After  we  have  gone  through  all  these,  sir — after  we  have  tried  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  passed  judgment  upon  them — when  they 
lie  writhing  in  an  agony  of  mortification  at  our  feet,  I  propose,  sir — 
for  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says  again  : 

“I  claim  for  our  country  no  exemption  from  the  decrees  of  these  high  tribunals  :  and 
when  we  are  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  the  oppression  and  cruelty  which  have  made  the  Austrian 
name  a  name  of  reproach  through  the  world,  I  hope  we  shall  receive,  as  we  shall  well  merit, 
the  opprobium  of  mankind.” 

Then,  sir,  I  propose  for  us  to  come  down  at  once — for  the  Senator 
says  again,  “  pride  is  blind  and  power  tenacious,”  and  I  suppose  when 
we  have  sat  so  long  upon  the  tribunal,  we  shall  be  more  blind  in 
our  pride,  and  more  tenacious  in  our  power  than  ever.  I  propose  that 
before  we  mount  the  judgment  seat,  we  resolve  that  after  wTe  have 
judged  the  nations  of  Christendom,  we  will  go  from  these  high  places 
down  before  the  bar,  and  plead  ourselves.'  The  honorable  Senator,  I 
understand,  intends  that.  He  says  he  “  claims  for  our  country  no  ex¬ 
emption.”  But  I  have  been  most  troubled  to  know  who  should  try 
us.  Certainly  not  the  nations  we  have  tried,  for  they  are  not  our 
peers.  We  have  condemned  them,  and  placed  them  in  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  indignitj".  It  has  occurred  to  me,  at  last,  that  it  would  be  no 
degradation  to  us  if  we  should  consent  to  be  tried  by  that  power 
-which  the  honorable  Senator  says  is  “better  Christian  than  some  that 
bear  the  Christian  name.” 

Now,  sir,  suppose  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  should  conclude  to 
constitute  a  high  court  of  moral  indignation  there,  and  should  call 
upon  the  model  republic  to  come  down  from  the  bench  and  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment  seat  to  be  tried.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  how  well  ac¬ 
quainted  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  model 
republic,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  model  republic  ;  but  I  will  suppose 
that  by  some  chance,  he  has  seen  a  newspaper  printed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  capital  of  the  model  republic,  and  within  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  I  have  seen  it,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know  but  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  has  seen  it.  That  paper  gives  notice  to  the  world 
that,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  within  sight  of  the  flag  of  freedom 
that  floats  over  our  heads,  in  the  city  honored  by  the  name  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country — that  paper 
gives  notice,  by  an  advertisement  to  the  country  and  to  the  world, 
that  men  are  to  be  bought,  and  women  are  to  be  bought,  and  kept  at 
25  cents  per  day,  until  ready  to  be  transported  to  some  other  market. 
Now,  sir,  I  will  suppose  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  seen  that.  I 
Will  suppose  it  to  be  doing  him  injustice,  not  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  read  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan. 
He  has  the  two  documents  before  him  at  once,  and  he  resolves  he 
will  call  this  republic  to  trial.  I  do  not  know  what  his  judgment  would 
be  ;  but  I  fear  that  he  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  enlightened  civilization  of  the  true  disciples  of  “  Allah 
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and  the  prophet”  to  be  contaminated  with  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  a  people  where  the  “  image  of  God”  was  bought  and  sold  like 
a  beast  in  the  market.  I  apprehend  he  would  pronounce  this  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  when  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  posterity  to  sustain  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  position  he  had  assumed,  even  the  earth  would  not  say  that, 

“  great  as  were  the  wrongs  of  Austria,  and  righteous  as  was  the  in¬ 
dignation  you  fulminated  against  her,  you  must  lie  down  in  the  dust 
with  the  nations  you  have  condemned,  and  give  credit  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  that  the  Turk  has  not  only 
shown  himself  a  better  Christian,  but  a  better  republican  than  some 
that  bear  the  name.  Sir,  I  rejoice  to  have  lived  to  see  this  day.  I 
rejoice  to  hear  those  words  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  which  have 
yielded  me  so  much  gratification.  I  have  been  so  much.in  the  habit  of 
hearing  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  political  rights,  it 
was  like  water  from  a  living  spring  to  see  that  honorable  senator  get 
up,  and  to  hear  him,  before  the  Senate  and  the  world,  declare  that  li¬ 
berty  is  a  God-given  right,  and  the  oppression  that  takes  it  from  him 
by  man  is  a  wrong,  and  should  be  rebuked.  Sir,  I  will  go  with  the 
Senator — I  will  go  for  uttering  the  loudest  tones  of  indignation  against 
oppression  in  any  form,  and  under  any  aspect  that  can  possibly  be 
uttered,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  oppressed 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  be  they  ever  so  low,  be  they  ever  so 
humble. 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  sentiments,  I  will  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  Senate,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be  dropped  here.  It  is  a 
subject  fruitful  in  suggestions,  and  full  of  instruction.  Let  us  be  ' 
careful,  sir ;  the  time  for  prudential  considerations  has  not  already 
passed  b}^.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  not  been  so  long  in  this 
school  as  I  have,  or  he  would  have  learned  that  there  is  danger  to  some 
of  our  institutions  in  proclaiming  those  sentiments.  When  I  speak  of 
institutions ,  I  do  not  speak  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  any  State  of  this 
Union.  I  speak  of  New  Hampshire  slavery — of  that  slavery  which 
is  sustained  by  the  votes  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  every  other  free 
State,  from  the  commencement  of  the  federal  government  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  our  institution,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  South  have  no  right  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  No,  sir  ; 
whatever  of  reproach,  whatever  of  honor,  there  is  in  this  favorite  in¬ 
stitution,  I  claim  a  part  of  it.  It  is  ours  ;  it  is  by  our  votes  that  it 
has  been  sustained ;  it  is  by  our  forbearance  that  it  exists,  and  we 
are  responsible.  Let  me,  then  caution  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  be  careful  that  he  do  not  unloose  some  of  the  obligations 
that  bind  us  to  the  institution,  and  the  institution  to  us,  by  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  sentiments  of  liberty,  in  such  broad,  general,  and  unqualified 
terms. 


